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The Paradox 


Despite high unemployment, there are jobs without workers. Despite high 
unemployment, people are voluntarily leaving jobs. Despite the work test, 
there are people who decline jobs, and receive unemployment benefit. 
Employers report difficulties in finding and retaining workers. One em¬ 
ployer reports on his experience of talking with other employers: 

Typical experiences related were: 

* “Twelve new employees in the past four months. Only three 
stayed a full week." 

* “Have reduced staff to family only. Fed up with outsiders.” 

* “Have had two men in one week referred by Commonwealth 
Employment Service, but declined to be interviewed as they had 
no intention of working.” 

* “One man after five minutes on the job declared himself 
allergic to the material being handled and departed.” 

* “Pay and conditions demanded by a solitary skilled applicant 
were outrageous.” 

I have enough faith in Australia and Australians to refuse to believe 
that, after allowing for the known 100,000 who are unemployable, 
there is a further work-force of over 300,000 men and women who 
have become a "dodge work” forced 

What is the explanation for the paradox of unfilled vacancies and 
unemployed individuals? The Norgard Inquiry into the Commonwealth 
Employment Service has this comment: 

The employment situation of the mid-nineteen seventies appears to 
present a paradox. While companies complain that they cannot hire 
the skilled, semi-skilled and even unskilled labour they require, there 
are well over 300,000 people registered as unemployed with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service, which is over 5 percent of the 
work force. 

What is actually happening in today’s labour market? How is it 
that with so many people looking for work employers can neverthe¬ 
less ask “where are all the unemployed?”^ 

These questions provide the starting point for this book. 
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The Dynamic Labour Market 

At the end of june 1977, there were 332,793 unemployed and 19,129 
vacancies registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service. 

Apart from indicating an obvious disparity between unemployed and 
vacancies, a relevant issue is the inability of the CES to fill the small stock 
of vacancies from the large stock of unemployed. 

The CES — misunderstood? 

The fact is that the CES does fill most of its vacancies. The figures pro¬ 
vided in the CES’s monthly employment reviews are deceptive because 
they are static and therefore do not reveal the turnover in statistics. The 
monthly figures record the number of persons registered for employment 
and the number of unfilled vacancies at the end of each month, rather 
than flows through the job market, i.e. changes to unemployed and 
vacancy registrations during the month. In the CES there is normally a 
turnover of at least half of the persons registered for employment each 
month. 

To properly understand the CES statistics it is necessary to compare 
labour demand (vacancies) and supply (unemployed), examine stocks 
(unfilled vacancies, applicants awaiting placement), and flows (vacancy 
notifications, registrations, placements, lapses) and average duration. 

A CES survey, see page 4-5, of its own unfilled vacancies as registered 
at the 8/10/1976 revealed that of 24,419 vacancies: 

6,796 or 27.8 percent had been notified within the week preceding 
the survey; 

10,850 or 45 percent had been notified within the previous two 
weeks; 

4,900 or 20.1 percent had been unfilled for eight weeks or more.^ 
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COMMONWEALTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE UNFILLED VACANCIES 
AS AT 8/10/1976 


CATEGORY 

SEX 

Male. 

Female. 

Either. 

TOTAL. 

AGE 

Adult. 

Junior. 

TOTAL. 

PERMANENCY OF VACANCY 

Permanent . . . . 

Temporary, . 

TOTAL. 

FULL-TIME/PART-TIME VACANCIES 

Full-time , . 

Part-time. . 

TOTAL. 

LENGTH OF TIME VACANCIES UNFILLED 
Under 1 week. 

1 — 2 weeks. ... 

2 — 4 weeks. 

4 — 8 weeks. 

8 weeks and over. 

Continuing vacancies la) . 

TOTAL. 


Unfilled vacancies 


No. 

% 

14,572 

59.7 

7,559 

31.0 

2,288 

9.4 

24,419 

100.0 


19,354 

79.3 

5,065 

20.7 

24,419 

100.0 

23,190 

95.0 

1,229 

5.0 

24,419 

100.0 

22,466 

92.0 

1.953 

8.0 

24,419 

100.0 

6,796 

27.8 

4,044 

16.6 

3,763 

15.4 

3,760 

15.4 

4,900 

20.1 

1,156 

4.7 


24,419 100.0 


la) Certain vacancies notified to the CES are in the nature of "continuing vacan¬ 
cies" as the employer is continuously in need of labour, e.g. to replace wastage. 
No duration statistics of such "continuing vacancies" were available. 
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CATEGORY Unfilled vacancies 

REASONS FOR DIFFICULTY IN FILLING No. % 

Not difficult to fill. 6,783 27.8 

Shortage of suitably qualified applicants. 9,359 38.3 

Employer selectivity. 2,839 11.6 

Unattractive conditions, hours. 2,522 10.3 

Remove location. 910 3.7 

Unattractive wages. 638 2.6 

Other reasons. 1,368 5.6 

TOTAL. 24,419 100.0 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

Rural. 389 1.6 

Professional and semi-professional. 1,866 7.6 

Clerical and administrative. 6,540 26.8 

Skilled building and construction. 1,018 4.2 

Skilled metal and electrical. 3,305 13.5 

Other skilled. 969 4.0 

Semi-skilled. 6,085 24.9 

Unskilled manual. 1,489 6.1 

Service occupations. 2,758 11.3 

TOTAL. 24,419 100.0 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 

Primary production. 485 2.0 

Mining and quarrying. 321 1.3 

Manufacturing. 9,683 39.7 

Building and construction. 1,776 7.3 

Transport and communication. 1,501 6.1 

Commerce, finance and property. 5,088 20.8 

Public administration, health and education. 2,272 9.3 

Other services. 3,293 13.5 

TOTAL. 24,419 100.0 


SOU RCE: Department of Employment and Industrial Relations, 

Monthly Review of the Employment Situation, June 1977. 
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Easier to fill a vacancy than place the unemployed 

For the 12 months ended February 1977, the following CES statistics 
provide information on the duration of registered unemployed and regis¬ 
tered vacancies: 


Australia Victoria^ 


Unfilled vacancies 


(monthly average) 

23,659 

8,097 

Applicants A.P. 

(monthly average) 

316,695 

77,557 

Ratio (applicants 

per vacancy) 

13:1 

10:1 

Vacancy notifications 

674,338 

196,707 

Applicant registrations 

1,767,994 

463,511 

Ratio 

2.6:1 

2.4:1 

Average duration (weeks) of 

registration Vacancy 

2 

2 

Applicant 

10 
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(A.P. - Awaiting placement) 

These average duration calculations need to be regarded as broad 
indications of the relative positions with respect to vacancies and appli¬ 
cants. It is quite clear, however, that it is quicker to fill a vacancy than to 
place an unemployed person. 

More jobs 

Much of the confusipn about the unemployment situation stems from a 
misunderstanding of the dynamics of the labour market. A major trend in 
the labour market is an annual growth in the total number of jobs. 


Total Number of jobs, Australia 5 


1974 

5,772,400 

1973 

5,600,900 

1975 

5,731,600 

1972 

5,462,400 

1976 

5,840,600 

1971 

5,452,300 

1977 

5,885,700 

1970 

5,314,200 
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Between 1970 and 1977 the total number of jobs increased by 571,500. 
While the growth rate in the total number of jobs has decreased the total 
number of jobs has increased. 

Changing jobs and workers 

To understand the dynamics of the labour market it is best to see jobs and 
individuals as transitory rather than permanent. Jobs and individuals con¬ 
stantly change irrespective of the level of unemployment. 

Unemployment is the experience of a much wider group than the 
specific number of unemployed at a given point of time. According to the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics during 1976 806,600 people experienced 
unemployment, whereas the highest number of unemployed registered at 
the CES during the year was 343,939 in January 1976. In a period of high 
unemployment, much of the unemployment is in a sense shared - the 
experience of unemployment is rotated and shared between individuals 
and groups.^ 

The reason for the employed becoming unemployed and the unem¬ 
ployed employed and then unemployed is due to structural changes to 
industries, the creation of new jobs and labour turnover in existing jobs. 

It is necessary to look not only at the numbers of unemployed and 
vacancies but also at frequency and duration — the number of times jobs 
and people register and the duration of registration. 

In answering its own question about the paradox of unfilled vacancies 
and unemployed individuals, the Norgard Inquiry comments: 

First, the Review believes that the concept of an overall labour 
market is highly misleading. Every State, city, town and suburb has 
its own labour market and even within these, unemployed people 
and apparently suitable jobs can exist side by side. The reasons are 
many. Geographical separation is the most obvious: clearly a worker 
cannot spend eight hours a day travelling to and from his work and 
the lack of suitable accommodation or capital prevents him from 
moving nearer to that job. At a much simpler level, the non-avail¬ 
ability of public transport at appropriate hours could prevent an 
unemployed person taking a job much nearer home. 

But apart from geographical labour markets there are skill labour 
markets, experience labour markets, age labour markets, in which 
the employer demands certain skills, experience or age of his em¬ 
ployees which are not to be found among the many that are unem¬ 
ployed. Typical of today’s employment market is the situation 
where employers have vacancies for skilled, experienced seniors 
but a large proportion of the unemployed are unskilled, inexper¬ 
ienced and under the age of eighteen. 

Secondly, the Review is of the opinion that both employees and 
employers are being more selective about the jobs they will accept 
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or the people they will hire. Many people now feel entitled to a job 
which they like and find rewarding while at the same time high wage 
costs naturally lead employers to seek better results from their staff. 
The Review believes that there is evidence of some unrealistic 
expectations on both sides. 

Thirdly, there appears to be considerable misunderstanding in the 
community about what the CES can do in the labour market. This 
misunderstanding of what the CES is all about even extends to 
people employed in other government departments. The Review 
considers it should be clearly understood that responsibility for the 
level of unemployment can in no way be laid at the door of the 
CES, nor can the CES create any significant number of jobs. The 
number of vacancies available and the sort of people available to 
fill them are the result of the interplay of a number of influences, 
including government policies, local investment and consumption 
decisions, demographic factors and world economic conditions, all 
of which are quite outside the influence of the CES7 

The rest of this book is concerned with understanding the heterogen¬ 
eous labour market and more specifically employer and employee select¬ 
ivity, unemployment benefit, “good” and "bad” jobs, labour turnover and 
the shortage of jobs. 
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Buying Labour: 

Employer Selectivity 

Employer selectivity is a factor in preventing some of the unemployed 
from obtaining jobs. Employer selectivity refers to those informal, and 
therefore discretionary, requirements of employers, primarily age, sex, 
experience and other personal characteristic requirements. 

Employer recruitment policies vary according to the overall employ¬ 
ment situation. When there is high unemployment, employers automat¬ 
ically and subconsciously increase their recruitment standards. 

This is not uniformly recognised by employers. At a conference organ¬ 
ised for employers by the Job Centre*, some employers denied that 
recruitment standards increased when unemployment was high. At a 
conference organised for employers and others by the Interchurch Trade 
and Industry Mission**, however, employers agreed that the effect of high 
unemployment was to raise recruitment standards. 

The conscious/unconscious limitation 

The experience of the Job Centre is that there are few jobs which are open 
to any unemployed person. For most jobs employers impose restrictions 
regarding the age, sex and experience of applicants. Even the unskilled are 
restricted in their suitability for unskilled jobs. In registering vacancies, 
the Job Centre has been provided with these requirements by employers: 

Live-in position, Pakenham, taking care of 84 year-old woman, 
female preferred. 

Welder, Richmond, Sheet metal worker experienced in light gauge 
stainless steel.' 

Labourer, Sunshine, male 18-45 years, no skill, but must have back¬ 
ground in foundry. 

Storeman, Melbourne, looking after stationery department, must 
have licence. 

Process workers, Collingwood, two junior males, experience in 
boot/shoe trade required. 


The Job Centre is a demonstration project established by the Brotherhood 
of St Laurence. It was officially opened on 28 February 1977 by the Minister 
for Employment and Industrial Relations. In brief, the Centre helps the 
unemployed to help themselves through information about the rights of the 
unemployed, job placement, workshops and discussion groups. 

The Interchurch Trade and Industry Mission was formed in 1960. In brief, 
it serves the needs of men and women, individually and in the community, 
within the work places of Australia through industrial chaplains who work 
full-time or part-time in industry. 
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Labourers, Essendon, two girls 16-18 years, clothing factory, must 
be eligible for NEAT. 

Trainee personnel clerks (2), Melbourne, male or female, completed 
form 5, must be eligible for NEAT. 

junior process worker, Box Hill, male 17-18 years, electronics 
assembly. 

Two positions for storemen, Moorabbin, school leavers to 45, greet¬ 
ing cards and games. 

Three sixteen year-old males, West Heidelberg, assembling alumin¬ 
ium ladders. 

Two hospital porters, Kew, male, age open, nursing home. 

Junior typist for a solicitor, Moonee Ponds, up to 17. 

Labourer-machine operator, Doveton, insulation manufacturing 
factory, mid 20’s-early 30’s, no experience necessary, after 
training period will be promoted to leading hand. 

Experienced receptionist, City Solicitor, 18-23, must be able to type. 

Junior Sales girl, Camberwell, 16-16V2, fabric shop. 

Driver, delivering, Dandenorig, male, not over 40. 

Full-time gardener, Springvale, adult male, no experience necessary. 

Factory work, Nunawading, school leaver to early 20’s, want a 
male, could lead to a career as a sales representative. 

Vacancy for press operators, machine tenders, seam and spot weld 
operators and bender brake operators, also looking for trainee 
operators, Port Melbourne, male positions. 

Two cleaning positions, food section of large Bourke Street store, 
prefer males, age open. 

Storeman driver, St KiIda area, must haye endorsed licence. 

Salesman, North Melbourne, experienced in stock food, fencing 
materials, tools and hardware, require car licence, would take 
female. 

Secretary to Assistant General Manager, Carlton, typing and short¬ 
hand required. 

Labourer, man around 40 wanted for labouring — open work, 7.30 
a.m.-4.00 p.m. wants someone who will stay, should have own 
transport, no public transport. 

Piece work, female to work at home involving sewing, needs to have 
own machine. 

Factory hand, male factory hand to work with steel, age: under 
21 years is preferred. 

Labourer, not over 45, man to work in timber yard with heavy 
timber. 

Clerk/Telephoniste/Typist, female to do general office work, must 
have had previous office experience, mature flexible person 
required. 
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Junior machinist, 17-18 years, some experience with overlocking 
and/or finishing, ladies clothing factory. 

Staff from the Job Centre have found that most of the unemployed are 
very keen, even desperate, to find work. The staff decided to interview 
eight employers who registered vacancies with the Centre and reported 
difficulties filling these vacancies — five reported having difficulties finding 
any applicants, five finding suitable applicants and seven in keeping 
employees. 

Employer prejudice 

A social work student from the University of Melbourne, Alison Dick, 
worked with the Co-ordinator of the Centre, in interviewing employers. 
In hard-to-fill vacancies, they report the results of those interviews: 

Five of the employers we interviewed had kept their specifications 
broad in the advertisements for the vacancies that they had had 
difficulty in filling, including one employer who explained that 
this was only because there could be trouble from the unions if he 
showed discrimination. Another of these five employers had not 
specified an age in the newspaper advertisements but had asked for 
someone over 40 when he registered the vacancy with the Job 
Centre. However, the person he did employ was in his early 20's. 
A couple of the jobs required the person to be physically fit. Two 
employers wanted school leavers for apprenticeships and training 
programs, so their specifications were very narrow. 

The remaining employer, who was advertising for a maintenance 
worker, gave the following requirement to the Job Centre: “exper¬ 
ience in several specified fields and aged 30 to 50 years; preferably 
a married man who lives locally”. 

Even where the specifications in the advertisements were broad, 
the employers had preferences. All the employers we spoke with 
expressed a general preference for stable, mature, married workers 
— sometimes with children. Experience in appropriate areas was an 
advantage even if not essential. A preference was also expressed for 
potential employees to be neat and presentable, including “no long 
hair”. The employer who was wary of discrimination because of the 
unions was particularly blunt about his preferences — he preferred 
workers to be over 30 years old, women (because they work harder 
and are more stable), married with children, and not too highly 
educated because they would find the work too monotonous.^ 

Employer selectivity is about the employers prerogatives to hire and 
fire, make decisions about working conditions, conditions of employment, 
production changes and investment decisions. 
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These traditional employer prerogatives are being increasingly chall¬ 
enged and disputed by trade unions, government and employees. In 1977 
the Swedish Parliament, for example, passed a Democracy At Work Act, 
which substantially increases employee involvement in the decision¬ 
making processes of firms: the basic aim of the legislation is to eliminate 
management prerogatives.^ 
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Selling Labour: 

Employee Selectivity 

It would be foolish to deny that there are unemployed people who are 
selective, and who choose to look for certain jobs rather than any jobs. 
When interviewed, Margaret and Bill were unemployed school leavers. 
Margaret would like a sales-clerical job and Bill would like an apprentice¬ 
ship in printing. Both were receiving unemployment benefit' and both 
could be employed in factory jobs yet they refused to consider them. 
These were the kind of reasons they offered: 

Bill: At the moment I’d like to get a job my leaving certif¬ 

icate does help me with. I don’t want to get just any 
job. If I get a job now just for the sake of getting a job 
I probably wouldn’t like it. I’d probably take a job 
other people would want more than I would. 

Margaret: You can't take a job just for getting off the dole. You 
have to be happy with what you’re doing. So, I'm just 
hoping a job will come along that I’d prefer.^ ^ 

Subsequently, Margaret and Bill did obtain jobs — jobs they preferred 
and jobs they would probably stay in. 

George, married with one child, is 22 and has been unemployed for 
seven months. He has been working since he left school at 14/2, and in 
that time he has been unemployed approximately two and a quarter 
years. He has worked as a spray painter, as a driver, as a sheet metal 
worker, as a fitter and turner and in electronics. George has had about 
25 jobs in seven and a half years. He has been working as a voluntary 
worker with a welfare agency, and he does not want to take any job. 

I wouldn’t take any job. Why take a job and stick it out for two, 
three weeks. Someone pushing it on to you or you’re being forced. 
If you don’t like a job, no good taking it. If you’re going to take a 
job you should do it off your own bat. 

George’s response to the suggestion that he could be regarded as an 
unstable worker: 

It’s not so much I don’t stick at jobs. Ninety per cent I’ve been 
sacked because of lack of work, a couple dismissed and others I 
didn’t like and went for other jobs. 

As to the future, he wants to work in welfare: 
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I’ve done just about every type of work there is and I’m not really 
keen on them. 

Because: 

Simple reason. I enjoy helping others. 11 

As the Australia-wide employer organisation, the Central Industrial 
Secretariat, argues: 

A better educated, younger, more affluent and more questioning 
community is in the process of rejecting the values of industrial 
society, and nowhere is this more apparent than in the attitude to 
work itself. 1 ^ 

The selectivity question is quite critical and has been brought into 
sharp focus by many critics, for instance Jeff Kennett, a Liberal MLA, 
in Victoria, who argues that 5-8 percent of the unemployed are “bludgers”, 
17 percent are "genuine unemployed” and that “the majority” 75 percent 
are "selective unemployed”. According to Kennett, the selectively unem¬ 
ployed will not accept any jobs but will hold out for better jobs and the 
right jobs. 1 ^ 

At present the system is treating the unemployed as the privileged 
class. 

Government is making being on the dole too easy. Government 
makes every effort to assist the unemployed to become productive, 
but should provide inbuilt disincentives within the unemployment 
scheme. If it continues to be so easy for the unemployed then we 
will always have in our ranks a percentage of persons who choose 
not to be employed while at the same time accept unemployment 
benefit. 1 ^ 

It is tempting to deny that the unemployed are selective. 

Understanding selectivity among unemployed 

Instead of assuming the need to defend selectivity by denying its existence, 
it is more important to understand its influence and role. Why are the 
unemployed selective and is being selective unique to the status of being 
unemployed? The accusation of selectivity is in itself selective. It is select¬ 
ive because it accuses a specific individual or group of being selective when 
in fact all individuals and all groups are selective. 

What are those specific considerations that encourage and enable the 
unemployed to be selective in their choice of jobs? 
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* All jobs are not registered with the CES. As a consequence the 
unemployed can turn down job offers when the job is not regis¬ 
tered with the CES without fear of losing benefit. 

* The CES does not always work test an applicant who does not go 
to some jobs. Certain jobs are on a virtual CES blacklist. The 
unemployed will be told about these jobs but not referred by the 
CES. 

* There is a shortage of jobs. If there weren’t such a shortage it 
would be relatively simple to work test the unemployed by 
offering them existing jobs and on their refusal to accept referrals 
or jobs they could be taken off benefit. 

* The Government has said, in effect, that we need the unemployed 
- that unemployment is necessary in the short-term until infla¬ 
tion is brought under control. 

* The experience of the unemployed is that employers are selective. 
So their attitude becomes: “what is good for the goose is also 
good for the gander”. 

* Researchers and academics have labelled unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled jobs as “dirty jobs” and unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
as dirty workers. 

* The unemployed are probably being no more selective than they 
were when there was a tight labour market, the difference is that 
there are less jobs to be selective about. 

* An education system that emphasises and encourages individual 
initiative and autonomy will invariably produce school leavers 
who expect initiative and autonomy in their jobs. 

* The system of unemployment benefits does enable the unem¬ 
ployed to be selective about jobs, although the income provided 
is austere. 

Despite this, Commonwealth Employment Service, and Department of 
Social Security officials, see page 16, in fact, describe very few of the 
unemployed as having a poor motivation: 
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Department of Employment and Industrial Relations 1 ^ 


Number within sample where, in your opinion, the one major reason 
why the person has not been placed in employment is: 


Lack of suitable job opportunity 

1416 

55.9% 

Physical/Mental handicap 

231 

9.1% 

Language difficulty 

70 

2.8% 

Remote location/residentia! difficulty 

128 

5.1% 

Poor motivation 

368 

14.5% 

Insufficient qualification 

118 

4.7% 

Other 

201 

7.9% 
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Unemployment beneficiaries classified by length of time on benefit and reason for 
not being placed in employment 



LENGTH OF TIME ON BENEFIT 

ALL BENE- 

beneficiary not 
being placed in 
employment 

0-12 weeks 

13-25 weeks 

26 or 

more weeks 

FICIARIES 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

No. 

% 

Lack of suitable 
job opportunity 

741 

33.9 

236 

10.8 

217 

9.9 

1194 

54.6 

Physical/Mental 

Handicap 

99 

4.5 

54 

2.5 

147 

6.7 

300 

13.7 

Language Difficulty 

23 

1.0 

12 

0.5 

23 

1.1 

58 

2.6 

Remote Location/ 
Residential Diffi¬ 
culty 

46 

2.0 

34 

1.6 

41 

1.9 

121 

5.5 

Poor Motivation 

in 

5.1 

83 

3.8 

180 

8.2 

374 

17.1 

Insufficient 

Qualifications 

44 

2.0 

24 

1.1 

34 

1.6 

102 

4.7 

Other' 

11 

0.5 

6 

0.3 

6 

0.3 

23 

1.1 

Period on UB not 
Specified 







16 

0.7 

Total 

1075 

49.0 

449 

20.6 

648 

29.7 

2188 

100.0 


* In processing the survey results, some beneficiaries due to "other" reasons were 
reclassified according to the actual reason given. 

People’s expectations are changing and these now include the right to 
be selective about work and employers. 
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Selectivity crucial to the free enterprise system 

More generally, selectivity is not a peculiar characteristic of the unem¬ 
ployed. All people are selective. It would not be possible to propose a 
situation in which people do not exercise selectivity. Selectivity is the act 
of choosing or not choosing. Each day in our lives people select what 
newspapers they read, how they talk with or to people, what clothes they 
will wear, how they travel to work and how hard they work at work. Of 
course, there are limits to selectivity and selectivity operates within pre¬ 
determining cultural, political, economic and psychological contexts. 
Furthermore, everyone attempts to enhance and develop their selectivity 
at home, at work and at play. A manager can play favourites with his 
staff, a foreperson can openly display dislike for Turkish workers, a 
secretary can deflect and determine unwanted inquiries and a town 
planner can decide what information people require. 

In theory, freedom of labour is the legal right of employees to be 
selective to choose their work and their employer. Of course, the freedom 
of labour is relative and is subject to conditioning variables such as the 
overall and specific prevailing unemployment rates, the skills and qualifi¬ 
cations of the labourer, and the overall and specific status and influence 
of unions. While employees have had a right to be selective, employers 
have also had this right. 

If employers are selective in deciding who they will employ, then, the 
unemployed have a right to be selective in who will employ them. As the 
majority of people selectively change jobs without experiencing unemploy¬ 
ment, why should the minority be castigated and punished for their unem¬ 
ployment. As the majority of the selectively unemployed obtain jobs 
within a relatively short time, why should the long term selectively unem¬ 
ployed be singled out. 

The real issue is the context of selectivity. The real argument is that 
with a changed context from a tight labour market to a high unemploy¬ 
ment situation, the relativities and choices change and hence expectations 
should accommodate to these changes. 

In one sense this argument is right. Throughout their lives people are 
forced to compromise and make adjustments and the critics are asking the 
unemployed to do this. The unemployed are expected to be less selective 
about jobs when unemployment is high. But, then, this injunction ignores 
the historical and philosophical fight of the individual to be free of the 
dictates and expectations of organisations, institutions and others. It is the 
continuous fight and unresolved tension between the individual and 
society characterised somewhat remantically, but nonetheless accurately, 
for many in Richard Bach's Jonathan Livingston Seagull. 

Supply and demand in the labour market 

The selectivity of the unemployed needs to be related to the condition of 
and relationships within the labour market. 
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There is a relationship between criticism of the unemployed for their 
selectivity and a shortage of jobs. The more jobs, the less criticism. The 
less jobs, the more criticism. 

There is an obvious explanation for this and that is the greater the 
unemployment the greater the vulnerability of the unemployed. And, of 
course, the tighter the labour market the greater the vulnerability of 
employers. 

It is the buyer's market versus the seller’s market. In a seller’s market, 
the employed and unemployed can accept, reject and leave jobs with the 
knowledge that they don’t have to stay and that there are other jobs. In a 
buyer’s market, however, there is a shortage of jobs and employers are 
dictating the terms losing a job could mean long-term unemployment. 

There are some who would argue it is not a buyer’s market: because 
there are unfilled vacancies which employers just cannot fill, and be¬ 
cause unemployment benefits have altered the bargaining position of the 
unemployed. 

The accusation that the unemployed are selective almost suggests that 
unemployment would be solved if the unemployed were not selective. This 
suggestion remains even if it is admitted there is an unemployment pro¬ 
blem and a shortage of jobs. Most of the unemployed can afford to be 
selective because there is a shortage of jobs; because the unemployed do 
have limited rights to reject some of the jobs that are available; and be¬ 
cause not all jobs are registered with the CES and, therefore the unem¬ 
ployed are not work tested on these jobs. The concern is not that the 
unemployed are depriving themselves of jobs through selectivity but 
rather, as discussed in the previous section, the broader question of the 
effects of selectivity on management prerogatives. 

What would be the effect of the unemployed ceasing to be selective? 
What would happen if all of the unemployed were forced to take all 
available jobs? 

While thousands of people would become employed, there would still 
be a shortage of jobs and the majority of the unemployed would still be 
unemployed. Eliminate selectivity and the majority of the unemployed 
remain unemployed. For the few jobs that do exist, however, you do 
provide employers with workers and the community with goods and 
services at lower cost if there is less turnover and shorter delays in filling 
jobs. But, then, what are the costs to individuals and society? 

Discussing the selectivity of the unemployed is necessary, but is an 
evasion of the basic issue — the shortage of jobs. Before discussing this, 
however, it is necessary to examine the effect of unemployment benefit 
on the unemployed. Unemployment benefit does provide an alternative 
source of income for people other than working for an employer. 
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Unemployment Benefit 

Unemployment benefit does discourage the unemployed from seeking 
work quite simply because it reduces the consequences of being unem¬ 
ployed. 

The automatic reflex response, then, is to argue for a reduction in the 
benefit level, or to argue that the unemployed should be forced to work 
for their benefit. 

But, then, the benefit rate is below the austere poverty line established 
by the Commission of Inquiry into Poverty and to reduce the prevailing 
rates would push the benefit rate even further below the poverty line. 

It is the issue of welfare versus workfare — meeting the needs of the 
unemployed and encouraging the unemployed to look for work. 

The Myers Inquiry into unemployment benefit concludes that unem¬ 
ployment benefit in itself does not discourage the unemployed from 
wanting to work and that the level and duration of benefit does not have 
a significant influence. 17 The value of this statement essentially lies in its 
being made by an inquiry which had access to research studies on the 
effect of unemployment benefit on the work incentive of the unemployed, 
and the extensive resources and experience of the Department of Social 
Security and the Department of Employment and Industrial Relations. 
Quite obviously, however, unemployment benefit does have a disincentive 
effect and the primary discentive is the availability of an unemployment 
benefit. If there were no unemployment benefit, then, the selectivity of 
the unemployed would be considerably lessened. 

While the availability of jobs is undoubtedly the most important 
factor influencing the extent of unemployment, workers can have 
some effect on the extent of their own unemployment. The extent 
of a worker’s unemployment will depend upon how intensively he 
searches for a job and what his conception is of an acceptable job, 
as well as upon the availability of a job. In turn, how hard a worker 
searches for a job and how rigid his definition is of an acceptable 
job will depend upon the cost to him of being unemployed, his 
income and assets, the income and assets of other family members, 
his tastes for one particular kind of work as against another kind of 
work, and finally on his taste for work in general. 1 ® 

But, then, the disincentive may be desirable. Unemployed workers, 
for example, who are more selective in choosing new jobs than they 
would be in the absence of unemployment benefit may get better 
paying, more stable and satisfying jobs. Likewise benefit may 
encourage people to stay in the workforce and continue looking 
for jobs. It may even encourage discouraged workers to return to 
the labour force and look for jobs. 1 ^ 
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After evaluating and comparing cross section studies, social experiments 
and studies of related transfer programs, 2 ^ Munts and Garfinkel conclude 
there are some work disincentive effects, that there may be some econ¬ 
omic benefits as a result and that there are also some work incentive 
effects. 2 ^ 

Garfinkel and Plotnick argue that there are work disincentives, that 
there are also work incentives, that the appropriate approach is to compare 
the costs to the benefits and that the real question is are benefits 'too 
high'? 22 

Missing out on the dole 

At the same time, there is evidence to indicate that many of the unem¬ 
ployed delay applying for benefit, while others never apply. Of a sample of 
160 unemployed, Brewer found that over a quarter did not register for 
benefit upon becoming jobless — usually four weeks or more elapsed 
before they registered. Of those who reported previous unemployment, 
66% said they had not always claimed benefits. 2 ^ 

An inquiry into rural poverty found that only 4% of respondents 
registered for unemployment benefit on becoming jobless and 78.5% never 
registered. 2 ^ 

That many of the unemployed are either not eligible or choose not to 
apply for benefits is confirmed by the inquiry into unemployment benefit 
policy and administration. The inquiry undertook a sample survey of 
2,532 unemployed persons registered with the CES at the week ended 
24 June 1977.-5 Of the 2,532 persons sampled, 2,188 or 86.4% were in 
receipt of unemployment benefit. 2 ^ The experience of the Brotherhood’s 
Job Centre clearly demonstrates there is a difference between unemployed 
and unemployment beneficiaries: 

RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT? 27 


(Jan/Feb) 


n Yes 

Not applied 
(choice) 

Not applied 
(ineligible) 

Withdrawn 

(current) 

Just 

applied 

Suspen¬ 

sion 

N/A Other Not T 
known 

n 107 

92 

47 

13 

41 

3 

11 

15 

18 

347 

% 30.8 

26.5 

13.5 

3.7 

11.8 

0.9 

3.2 

4.3 

5.2 

99.9 

(March) 

n 47 

44 

10 

5 

15 

2 

17 

24 

8 

172 

% 27.3 

25.6 

5.8 

2.9 

8.7 

1.2 

9.9 

14.0 

4.7 

100.1 

(Jan/March) 

n 154 

136 

57 

18 

56 

5 

28 

39 

26 

519 

% 29.7 

26.2 

11.0 

3.5 

10.8 

1.0 

5.4 

7.5 

5.0 

100.1 
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The Working Women’s Centre argues that many unemployed women 
are not registering as unemployed.*^ 

The ACTU’s research study for the poverty inquiry, concludes that 
young workers are reluctant to apply for benefit or are ignorant of its 
availability: 


Assistance Received During Period of Unemployment^ 


Type of Assistance 

Received 

% of those Unemployed for 
more than one month 

Received assistance from 
family only 

47 

Received Commonwealth unemploy¬ 
ment benefit only 

25 

Received assistance from no one 

15 

Received Commonwealth unemploy¬ 
ment benefits and assistance 
from family 

9 

Received assistance from 
friends only 

4 


Lansbury and Guy supervised the interviewing of 320 people in Clayton, 
Notting Hill and Mount Waverley.^O Of the sample, approximately one 
tenth of the total respondents claimed to have been unemployed at some 
time during the past two years.31 Almost half of these had not sought or 
received benefits.^2 

A paper prepared for the inquiry into education and training by the 
Department of Employment and Industrial Relations concludes: 


* 

* 


* 


The upward shift in youth unemployment rates commenced 
prior to the large increases in unemployment benefit in 1973. 
Efforts made by unemployed young to find work do not differ 
significantly from those of the adult unemployed and, in some 
respects, the young are more active in looking for work than 
unemployed adults. 

A significant proportion of unemployed young people have not 
registered with the CES and are, therefore, not claiming unem¬ 
ployment benefits. ^ 


Despite the lack of substantial evidence to validate suspicions about 
the unemployed, there is fear that really the unemployed do not want to 
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work. The take-up rate in applying for benefits can vary and there are 
probably three important considerations here. Firstly, the general econ¬ 
omic situation and the consequence this has on the ability of relatives and 
friends to provide financial and moral support. Secondly, the experience 
of the individual unemployed person in applying for benefit. Finally, the 
public image as determined by the media, politicians and the community 
of the unemployed. 

Negative sanctions or positive rewards 

Instead of negative sanctions for the unemployed, would it be desirable to 
introduce positive rewards? 

At present, the unemployed are permitted to earn either $3 or $6 a 
week in addition to their unemployment benefit. Generally, 16 to 18 year 
olds are permitted to earn $3 and those aged 18 years plus are permitted 
to earn $6. This applies irrespective of family size. Income in addition to 
either $3 or $6 is deducted $1 for $1 from unemployment benefit. The 
result is to discourage the unemployed from seeking part-time and casual 
work and encourage them not to report earnings from such work. If the 
single unemployed person was permitted to earn say $20 there would be 
an incentive to work. Recognising this, the inquiry into unemployment 
benefit has recommended “a financial incentive to assist beneficiaries to 
undertake part-time work while still registered by the CES for full-time 
employment” through increasing permissable earnings from $6 to $20. 34 
Permissable earnings should also increase with family size otherwise the 
incentive is reduced in proportion to the family size. Thus the inquiry 
reasoned for its recommendation that a continuity allowance be payable 
only to those who had a good work record was to provide “a built-in 
financial incentive to persons who have worked and actively seek to 
return to employment and, to those out of work, to build up a good 
employment record”. 33 

Rewarding the virtuous is a central theme of the inquiry into unem¬ 
ployment benefit. 
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Good Jobs and Poor Jobs 


Another factor to be considered in discouraging people from wanting to 
work is the general questioning of our political, economic and cultural 
system and the specific questioning of what are called poor jobs. 

The Commission of Inquiry into Poverty, the Jackson Report, and the 
Emery-Phillips Report for the Department of Labour and Immigration all 
describe, discuss and condemn poor jobs. Poor jobs tend to be identified 
as unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

Poor jobs and poor people is how the poverty inquiry describes un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs - farm and rural workers, labourers, personal, 
domestic and other service workers, shop assistants, factory operatives and 
process workers.36 |n describing the characteristics of these jobs the 
poverty inquiry states: 

(a) The content of these jobs is for the most part repetitive, boring 
and sometimes physically very taxing. 

(b) Discipline by supervisors is seen to be exercised in an oppressive 
and capricious way. 

(c) The jobs have no element of future prospects in them, e.g. 
promotion and training. 

(d) Poor jobs hold workers for shorter periods than better quality 
jobs. 

(e) Low-skill jobs often demand longer than average periods of 
work. 

(f) The fear of unemployment is common among low-skilled 
workers. 37 

Improving poor jobs 

When it comes to recommendations, however, the poverty inquiry is 
somewhat reluctant and suggests the need for increased access to planned 
on-the-job training combined with access to jobs which can use the higher 
levels of skill and experience gained.38 

The presumed consequence of this is that, “Workers who improve their 
performance in this way should also be able to benefit from the chance to 
progress through an ordered sequence in their jobs.”39 

The inquiry also recommends the need to “investigate ways of recon¬ 
structing the work tasks in low status jobs with the aim of creating alter¬ 
native forms of on-the-job and off-the-job training which seek to improve 
the relationship between workers and management, the level of partici¬ 
pation in decision making and related knowledge and skills”.40 

In its conclusion, the inquiry comments that there are penalties assoc¬ 
iated with low-skill jobs and that “the solutions lie in the complex and 
difficult area of job creation and job restructuring essential to increase 
satisfaction and provide opportunities in low-skill jobs”. 
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Giving up on work and giving up on life 

In a research study for the poverty inquiry, Behrens studied the school 
career and work history of some 1500 men and women. Their life histories 
were retrospectively examined from 1959, when they were in Grade 3 and 
mostly 8 years old, until 1974 when most were 23 and had spent some 
years at work.42 

Of the sample, Behrens concludes that 88 or 12.7 percent of those at 
present in the labour force are working in the secondary labour market in 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs.43 

While there are small differences in the levels of job satisfaction, those 
in unskilled and semi-skilled jobs report the least job satisfaction. 


Present occupational 
status 

Interesting 

Boring or some 4' 
boredom 

Professionals; 

managers 

87% 

13% 

Clerical; 

armed services 

74% 

26% 

Skilled manual 

78% 

22% 

Semi-skilled 

74% 

26% 

Unskilled 

69% 

31% 


Behrens suggests that “to admit to a desire to change would mean that 
the individual would have to admit to himself that he should be doing 
something about changing”. 

In 1973, Emery and Phillips supervised the interviewing of 2000 mem¬ 
bers of the Australian urban work force about what they did at work, 
under what conditions, why and how they felt about it.45 

In their report, Emery and Phillips describe the phenomena of the 
disadvantaged worker. They include within this group women migrants, 
the poorly educated, the unskilled and the aged, “Workers for whom such 
disadvantages has come to be an apparently unchangeable fact of life.”4® 
They comment that it is not just a matter of work experiences. 

At the extreme it involved a way of life, self-respect and even 
willingness to have a go at improving their lot. A sense of just 
drifting with the tides of chance or of gradually going under.47 
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They define the disadvantaged worker as those who have low pay, 
low security, dirty arduous work. 48 

They estimate that about 10 percent of both men and women in the 
sample of 2000 in the urban work force have given up on both work and 
life, and that 18-20 percent have given up on life.49 

Subsequently, in their report, Emery and Phillips discuss the quality 
of work and the quality of life. They conclude that people with high 
quality jobs have high job satisfaction, are happy with their life generally 
and will have a strong sense of hope about the future. People with poor 
quality jobs, however, have lower job satisfaction, are not happy with 
their life generally and have little expectations of things getting any 
better in the future.50 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE QUALITY OF WORK AND THE 
QUALITY OF LIFE 51 



Objective Quality Job Satis. Happiness Hope 

of Work (include like 

very much) 


In another research study for the Poverty Inquiry, the ACTU surveyed 
150 juvenile workers (aged between 15 and 21) in the Melbourne area. 
Half were juveniles living with their parents and half were those living 
away from home.52 

The ACTU comments that “job satisfaction ratings are well below the 
average” for semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 
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job Satisfaction of Apprentices and Semi-skilled and Unskilled beys^ 


What type of work would you 

Same as now 

Other 

prefer to be doing? 

% 

% 

Apprentices 

72 

28 

Semi-skilled and unskilled boys 

17 

83 


Thirty-nine-percent of the respondents felt that they encountered one 
or more problems in their present job. 


Grievance against employers in present job ^ 


Grievance 

% of total weighted 
sample 

Management refuses to fulfil what you 
consider to be the terms of your award or 
apprenticeship 

1 

Job not what was represented when you 
applied 

17 

Not given sufficient time or opportunities 
for training or studying to improve your 
work skill 

7 

Personal antagonism from one or more 
members of staff 

18 

Other major problems 

2 


Poor jobs mean poor pay 

Income received is a major characteristic in distinguishing between good 
jobs and bad jobs. The following tables illustrate the relativities and 
disparities in weekly gross income received in main job and occupations 
as of August 1976: 
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FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES: WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MAIN JOB AND 
OCCUPATIONS, AUGUST 1976 55 



MALES 

FEMALES 

1 

Group 

Number 

Median 

earnings 

$ 

Mean 

earnings 

$ 

Number 

Median 

earnings 

$ 

Mean 

earnings 

. 

Professional 
and technical 

348,000 

222 

237 

224,200 

171 

172 

Administrative, 
executive and 
managerial 

230,200 

222 

242 

16,900 

169 

185 

Clerical 

319,600 

163 

169 

487,000 

132 

129 

Sales 

170,900 

153 

161 

108,300 

109 

106 

Farmers, 

fishermen, 

timber-getters, 

etc. 

108,600 

123 

128 

5,500 

100 

100 

Transport and 
communication 

220,500 

155 

171 

29,800 

124 

125 

Tradesmen, 
production 
process 
workers and 
labourers 

1,415,000 

149 

155 

189,300 

113 

113 

Service, 
sport and 
recreation 

150,600 

i 

149 

161 

146,400 

116 

116 


The earnings of professional, technical, administrative, executive and 
managerial employees are clearly superior to those of other employees. 

Poor jobs mean poor conditions 

The Jackson Committee has commented on the quality of work life in 
manufacturing industry: 

Working conditions in Australian factories range from good to 
archaic, unhealthy and unsafe. Migrants and women on whom some 
parts of manufacturing depend are disadvantaged and even exploited. 
Many workers are frustrated and dissatisfied with jobs that offer 
them little interest or sense of personal involvement. Many are 
unable to adjust easily to change.5° 

The report comments that the workers: 
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. . . provide the effort and creativity to convert physical resources 
into products. They have an important stake in the firms for which 
they work. The continuity of their employment depends on the 
firm’s ability to sell its products, to raise the necessary capital to 
finance operations and to compete with other firms. The importance 
an individual places on a particular job varies according to the ease 
with which he or she can find another offering comparable pay, 
security, working conditions, satisfaction and acceptable location. 

In commenting on changing values, the reports says: 

The decline of the work ethic is now an accepted thrust of change in 
the affluent society. The satisfactions derived from work in today’s 
industrial environment attract fewer people. The human resource is 
unique, in that it is the only resource that cares how it is used. 
Affluent, better-educated workers are asking for work to have 
meaning in itself, and to have purpose to which they can subscribe. 
But there is no clearcut evidence that people do not want work at 
all. Rising educational standards and the demands discussed above 
are simply incompatible with a large pool of people willing to do 
dirty, unpleasant, monotonous work.^° 

The creation of work selectivity 

In 1972 the Brotherhood of St Laurence established a Family Centre 
Project which provided a guaranteed minimum income to a group of 
poor families. As part of the research of this project, the employment 
patterns of the adults were monitored to assess whether the scheme 
influenced their work patterns. The researchers Liffman and Salmon, 
have reported a decline in the work efforts of 21 men involved with the 
Project. They suggest that: 

Many of the men have lost the capacity to work full-time. When a 
job became too frustrating, they stopped going to work. Unem¬ 
ployment seemed to have become habit forming and was an attrac¬ 
tive alternative when the psychological rewards from working were 

limited. 

They express the view that the Family Centre Project by providing the 
men "with a form of economic security and social support” enabled them 
"to reject unsatisfying work experience”. The Centre by providing new 
career jobs as indigenous workers and a Support Work Program enabled 
the men to "become more selective about the types of work they were 
prepared to do”. 

What occurred, then, was that the men rejected some work and accep¬ 
ted other work. Given economic security and social support they select¬ 
ively rejected unsatisfying jobs for more satisfying jobs. 
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Labour Turnover 


There are individuals in the community whose frequency and duration of 
unemployment indicates an unstable work record. 

Changing from one low-status, low-paying job to another is the typical 
pattern of some workers. When interviewed, Beverley was 19 years old. 
She lived with her invalid father. She received an unemployment benefit 
of $43.50 a week. In two years, Beverley has had 12 jobs. In two she was 
declared redundant. She lost the other 10 jobs because she was said to be 
too slow or because she could not get on with the employers: 

The bosses these days are terrible. They always say have you had 
any experience and you say no and then they say how many jobs 
you’ve had and you try and think how many jobs you’ve had and 
its just like saying goodbye job. 

They’re usually picky and choosy and they’re always old, mean and 
grumpy and say if you're good we’ll have you on. They pick and 
choose and say you’re no good, no you never dress right and putting 
you in all different categories.^ 

The other side of the coin of selectivity of the unemployed, then, is the 
selectivity of the employed — the situation of employed people who either 
voluntarily leave jobs or are dismissed. 

In a survey of 462 unemployed young persons aged under 21 years and 
registered for one month or more with the Commonwealth Employment 
Service, the Department of Employment and Industrial Relations has 
provided us with significant data on the labour force experience of the 
sample. In other words, their experience as employees.62 

Of the school leavers: 

74 percent of the males had held at least one full-time job. 

26 percent of the males had worked part-time at least once since 
leaving school. 

The average (mean) number of jobs held by males was 3-5. 

Nearly two thirds of the females had held at least one full-time job 
and one fifth a part-time job. 

The average (mean) number of jobs held by females was 2-0. 

Of the non-school leavers: 

65 percent had held more than one full-time job with a sizeable pro¬ 
portion having held four or more full-time jobs. 

The average number of jobs held was 3.8. 

Only 32 percent had stayed more than six months in their most 
recent job. 
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While most said they would have liked their most recent job to have 
lasted longer: 

42 percent quit this job. 

22 percent were sacked. 

In 35 percent of cases the job “came to an end”.63 
The authors comment: 

The extent of quits and sackings and the reasons given, together 
with high job mobility and information suggesting a desire for job 
security, indicates the existence of problems with adjustment to the 
work situation. Reasons for quitting were concentrated around 
various dislikes of the work situation (including the job or its loca¬ 
tion, the boss or work mates). Sackings were most usually described 
as being related to poor work attendance or performance. ” 

Voluntary unemployment 

Possibly, the least tolerance is extended by the community towards those 
who voluntarily leave their jobs. Below is the story — in his own words — 
of one young person who left a job voluntarily and was, as a consequence, 
denied unemployment benefit for six weeks. 

Physically incapable to do a job, being on the dole wasn't my idea 
but what can anyone do when there’s no work but to go on the dole. 
$87.00 a fortnight is not enough to live on after paying rent, at least 
thats how I felt about the situation; after you pay what you have to, 
to people and the things you have to have; whats left (nothing) but 
to wait for the next cheque to come through. 

So after looking and waiting for jobs I finally told the CES that I 
could go for an interview at a Hospital Laundry. 

Although I was fully qualified carpenter by trade this is what sort 
of work I was sent to. 

Working in a hospital laundry which I had never done in my life. 
When I was taking this interview the manager was asking me my 
life history which I was by now getting used to. He asked me if I 
took the job did I think I would stay, I told him I had never done 
anything in that line of work before but I told him that I would fill 
the position with the best of my capability if I was given the chance. 

After the interview I was told he would contact me and let me 
know, later that afternoon I received a phone call saying I had got 
the job and that I would start at 7.30 the next morning. So I started 
work at 7.30 the next morning, my duties were to put wet clothes 
in dryers which were about 200 degrees so it was a very hot job I 
was not used to, so by 4 p.m. that afternoon I was almost exhausted. 
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Anyway I was determined to do my best and keep the job. 
After a week I was so far behind in wofk and that stretched in 
two and from two to three no matter how hard I tried I was still 
behind and there were people on my back all the time. 

So I did what I had to, I left and went back to the CES to let 
them know what had happened and to see if I could get another job 
only in my line of work although I knew what the answer would be: 
I’m sorry there’s no jobs in your category so I had to put in for the 
dole knowing I was right back where I started 

Despite the circumstances, the explanation was not acceptable and 
benefit was denied for six weeks. 

The pros and cons of labour mobility 

Labour turnover is a normal experience of the labour market. The Indus¬ 
tries Assistance Commission has studied labour turnover between 1972 and 
197 5: 66 

In commenting on these statistics, the Industries Assistance Commis¬ 
sion says: 

(i) On the average approximately one in four persons held their 
current job for less than a year. 

(ii) Females change jobs more frequently than males. 

(iii) Most job movements are initiated by employees and only a 
small proportion of job changers experience unemployment. 

(iv) ' There is a large group, mostly women and young people, who 

participate in employment on an intermittent basis and who 
were regular job changers. 

(v) About one in eight of people continuously in the labour force 
(the stable core of the labour force) changed their jobs each 
year, job changes by these people appeared to reflect a fairly 
even spread of mobility throughout the stable core of the 
labour forced 7 

In addition, the Working Party on the Transition from Secondary 
Education to Employment reports: 

* job changing is extremely widespread among young people aged 
15-19 years who have recently left secondary school: around one 
quarter (80,©00) of all employed persons aged 15-19 years had 
changed jobs at least once during the previous twelve months; 

* young females are slightly less inclined to change jobs than young 
males; 

* frequent job changing is characteristic of a significant proportion 
of young people (specially young males) and is not confined to a 
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b Employed in current job in the industry for less than a year, and either had a previous job in the year in some other industry, 
or had no previous job in the year (that is, previously out of employment). 

c Had ajob in the industry during the year, and either currently employed in a job in some other industry, or currently out of employment. 
SOURCE: Information contained in ABS, Manufacturing Establishments (various issues), and information on labour mobility provided by the ABS. 








marginal group - in each survey, around 8 percent of all em¬ 
ployed males in the 15-19 years age group had held three or more 
jobs in the previous twelve months; 

* persons under 20 had a job changing rate more than 50 percent 
higher than the rest of the work force. 

Labour turnover is inevitable and desirable — employees are laid off 
and seek new jobs, workers leave the labour force because of injuries and 
disabilities or duties at home, young people leave school and look for work 
and others voluntarily leave their jobs. 

While there are costs to particular firms and industries, there are strong 
economic arguments for labour turnover. The costs involved are basically 
the costs of finding, recruiting, and training replacement staff. The econ¬ 
omic argument for labour turnover is to talk about labour mobility — the 
adaptability of the labour fprce and its willingness to change jobs and 
move from one industry to another. Furthermore, there is no reason to 
suppose that a young person's first job should be for life. Job changing 
could well be looked upon as a useful extension of work experience and 

self-development.69 

Policies that discourage labour mobility could be of short-term benefit 
but of long-term disservice. 70 Employers also recognise the need for the 
adoption of appropriate arrangements to facilitate mobility in the labour 
force 71 and have criticised employees not willing “to change either his 
employer or his skills”. 7 ^ 

The conservative argument for labour turnover is that the market 
should regulate itself with minimal government interference. As a result, 

The best way of easing change is, firstly, by some form of minimum 
income support, and, secondly, by encouraging mobility of labour 
and other factors to move into alternative lines of production with 
better prospects. The market does not offer lives of comfort from 
disturbance, but it makes the impact of unavoidable change gradual 
in contrast to the protectionist alternatives — from the guild system 
through syndicalism to communism - in which change eventually 
forces its way by commotion, convulsion and violence. 

On the one hand, employees are criticised for leaving employers, and on 
the other, for not leaving. 

Why? 

Discrimination over labour turnover 

In the first place, there is a discriminatory assumption and effect. People 
who are in jobs where there is a shortage of labour are in the privileged 
position of being able to pick and choose their employer. This applies to 
most of the professional and skilled workers. But, for the unskilled and 
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semi-skilled where there is an acute shortage of jobs, picking and choosing 
is a luxury with austere consequences. Also, most professional and skilled 
workers are able to change jobs with minimum inconvenience to their old 
and new employers, whereas most of the unskilled and semi-skilled virtu¬ 
ally have to leave jobs to find and retain other jobs. The Industries Assist¬ 
ance Commission has suggested that the intermittent workers — those with 
the least job stability - seem to provide flexibility in the labour force and 
that it is possible that much of the burden of adjustment to change has 
been borne by this group. 74 

Justifying selectivity, the Jackson report argues: 

Beyond the basic need for a job, people hope for work which reason¬ 
ably matches their capabilities and talents.' 
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Shortage of Jobs 

Discussions about the unemployed are in the end mischievous unless it is 
accepted that there is a shortage of jobs - that there are not enough jobs 
for a majority of the unemployed. 

The overall statistics indicate this: 


Unemployed, Australia, End June 1977 
Unemployed Vacancies 



Mole 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

217,642 

115,151 

332,793 

12,492 

6,637 

19,129 

Adults 

154,272 

51,593 

205,865 

10,695 

4,637 

15,332 

Juniors 

63,370 

63,558 

126,928 

1,797 

2,000 

3,797 


Matching the job to the person 

These statistics, however, understate the seriousness of unemployment. 
Relating unemployed and vacancies by sex, age and occupation provides a 
better understanding of the actual job opportunities. 


June 1977 (Australia 
Unemployed per Vacancy 


Unskilled manual 

Adults 

Service 

Juniors 

425.4 

worker 

68.4 

Unskilled manual 

127.5 

Semi-skilled 

18.14 

Skilled, building 


Skilled building 


and construction 

109.51 

and construction 

14.8 

Semi-skilled 

37.8 

Female clerical 
and administration 

12.0 

Female clerical 
and administration 

30.35 

All occupational 
groups 

13.4 

All occupational 
groups 

33.4 


While there is an overall Australian figure of 17 unemployed chasing 
each vacancy, there are 68.4 unskilled manual adults chasing each un¬ 
skilled manual adult vacancy. Thus the job opportunities for the unskilled 
are much worse than they are for the skilled. Individual unemployed need 
to be matched with individual vacancies. 
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Importance of public transport 

A further consideration is in the geographical location of the unemployed 
and the jobs. In places like Frankston, Canberra and Doncaster there is 
virtually no public transport and this severely limits job seeking possi¬ 
bilities for the unemployed. The employment differs, then, according to 
local government areas and regions. Thus the unemployment rate is far 
more serious in Dandenong, St Kilda-Prahran, Frankston, the Western 
and North-Western suburbs than it is anywhere else in Melbourne. 7 ** 

The CES and the ABS 

It might be argued that not all vacancies are registered with the CES. 
This is true — as shown by the following ABS survey. 


job Vacancies, Australia 



March 1974 

March 1975 

March 1976 

March 1977 

CES 

85,348 

32,915 

22,190 

23,468 

ABS 

165,200 

55,200 

50,800 

49,500 

Registered 

Unemployed 

82,562 

267,817 

268,900 

326,549 


Several qualifications need to be placed on the ABS survey. The first is 
that many of the skilled and professional jobs for which most of the unem¬ 
ployed are unqualified and untrained are not registered witlrtheCES and 
could appear in the ABS survey. The second is that the number of unem¬ 
ployed who do not register with the CES but are unemployed could easily 
counteract the additional vacancies recorded by the ABS but not regis¬ 
tered with the CES. Finally, we do not know how many of the ABS 
vacancies are registered with the CES. Even assuming the unlikely situation 
that none of the ABS vacancies are registered with the CES there is still a 
shortage of jobs. 


March 1977&® 


Number of unemployed 

CES vacancies 

CES + ABS 
vacancies 

326,549 

23,468 

72,968 

Numbers of unemployed 

left if all vacancies filled - 

303,081 

253,581 
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The skilled and the unskilled 

In looking at the vacancy statistics in detail there is an immediate and 
obvious reason why vacancies either remain vacant or are vacant for long 
periods of time. A majority of the vacancies are for skilled people. 


Australia, June 1977 ^ 

CES vacancies Skilled vacancies 

Number % of all vacancies 

19,129 14,188 74 

In contrast, a majority of the unemployed are unskilled. 


Australia, June 1977^ 

CES registered Skilled unemployed 

unemployed Number % of all unemployed 

332,793 160,440 48 

The CES survey of registered unfilled vacancies in October 1976, 
revealed that the occupational groups in which vacancies had been gener¬ 
ally registered for a short time were unskilled manual (44.4 percent un¬ 
filled for no more than one week), rural (42.7 percent unfilled for no 
more than one week), and semi-skilled (37.2 percent unfilled for no more 
than one week). In contrast the hardest to fill jobs with above average 
proportions of vacancies unfilled for eight weeks or more were the pro¬ 
fessional and semi-professional (43.9 percent), skilled metal (29.1 percent) 
and other skilled (28.1 percent).^ Thus the worst jobs are the easiest to 
fill and the best jobs are the hardest to fill. 

In March 1977, under instructions from the Minister for Employment 
and Industrial Relations, Mr Street, the Department of Employment and 
Industrial Relations surveyed all the job advertisements in The Age news¬ 
paper. The jobs were categorised by occupation with the following results. 


Occupation 

Percentage 

Professional and 

clerical/administrative 

65.3 

Skilled 

19.0 

Semi-skilled 

7.1 

Service 

6.7 

Unskilled 

1.9 
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Newspaper job advertisements are for a specialised part of the labour 
market — the professional and skilled jobs. 


Number of weeks from entry which the median and quartiies 
of a cohort of registrants could expect on entry to 
leave the register 


Percentage Average 


of Registrants 

1962-73 

1969-70 

1962-63 

1974-75 

25 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

50 

2-3 

2-3 

3-4 

6-7 

75 

6-7 

5-6 

8-9 

12-13 


Decreasing vacancies 

The following statistics clearly demonstrate the divergent trends in unem¬ 
ployed, and vacancy statistics between 1975 and 1977. While the number 
of unemployed has increased, the number of vacancies has decreased. 

AUSTRALIA** 6 

UNEMPLOYMENT, VACANCIES AND OVERTIME 


Figures in brackets represent percentage changes since the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 




1975 



1976 


1977 


Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

i Dec. 

Mar. i 

June I 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

1. Unemployment 

259965 

275289 

290012 

267399 

266902, 

296863 

3ii3ia 

266314 

292774 

(% change) 

1+228.0) 

(+212.1) 

+1035) 

(+23.1) 

(+271 

1+7.8) 

(+7.3) 

(-0.41 

(+14.3) 

2. Vacancies 

34992 

29275 

27509 

27147 

23269 

21949 

24903 

24593 

24337 

(% change) 

1-60.71 

(59.3) j 

(-36.4) 

(-27.2) 

(-35.5) 

1-25.0) 

(-9.5) 

(-9.41 

(-7.5) 

3 Newspaper Vacancies 

16665 

21094 

21130 

23385 | 

22814 

21138 

21959 

22715 

21703 

(% change) 

(-57.0) 

(-34.4) 

13.5) 

(+35.1) 

( + 36.9) 

(+0.2) 

(+3.9) 

(-2.91 

(+4.9) 

4. V/U Ratio 

0.13 j 

0.11 

0 09 : 

0,10 

1 0.09 

0.07 

0.08 : 

0.09 

0.08 

<% change) 

(-61.8) 

(-57.7) 

^40.0) 

(-28.5) 

(30.7) 

(36.4) 

ini) 

(-10.0I 

^-20.0) 

5. Overtime Hours 

2.1 

1.6 

1 1.8 

1.9 

2.4 

26 

2.5 

, 2.2 

2.3* 

(% change) 

(-44.7) 

( 54.3) 

(-41.9) j(-13.6) 

( + 14.3) 

(+62.5) 

(+38.9); 

( + 15.8) 

1+4.5) 


Definitions: 

1. Registered Unemployed (including school leavers), seasonally adjusted. 

2. Registered Vacancies, seasonally adjusted. 

3. Weekly average number of employment advertisements during month, 
according to ANZ Bank Employment Advertisement Series, seasonally 
adjusted. 

4. Registered Vacancies per person registered as unemployed. 

5. Average overtime worked in major factories, seasonally adjusted. 

•January figures. 

SOURCE: Australian Department of Labor & Immigration, Monthly Review 
of the Employment Situation; ANZ Bank Employment Advertise¬ 
ment Series, ANZ Bank Business Indicators. 
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This table shows that the decline of vacancies is world-wide. 


JOB VACANCIES PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 1975 87 
FROM CORRESPONDING QUARTERS OF 1974 



Q1 

Q2 

Q3 

Q4 

Australia 

-57.7 

-60.7 

- 43.0 

- 31.5 

Austria 

-33.3 

-45.9 

-51.7 

- 53.4 

Belgium 

-65.0 

- 75.6 

- 74.8 

-53.1 

Canada 

- 43.7 

- 36.7 

- 43.4 

n.a. 

Denmark 

- 85.1 

- 72.5 

- 36.8 

n.a. 

Finland 

- 12.5 

- 30.4 

- 45.5 

- 60.0 

France 

- 44.4 

- 56.1 

- 48.5 

- 29.0 

Germany 

- 23.1 

- 32.7 

- 30.9 

- 10.9 

Japan 

- 33.3 

- 31.9 

- 25.5 

n.a. 

Netherlands 

-21.7 

- 27.8 

-43.1 

- 29.0 

Norway 

- 30.7 

- 40.8 

- 45.9 

- 37.6 

Sweden 

35.4 

12.8 

10.1 

- 22.1 

Switzerland 

- 34.8 

- 8.3 

26.6 

50.0 

United Kingdom 

n.a. 

- 51.7 

- 59.2 

n.a. 

United States 

- 35.2 

- 35.9 

- 26.2 

- 6.1 


SOURCE: OECD, Main Economic Indicators, January 1976, and figures 
supplied by Swiss authorities. The figures refer to the stock of 
unfilled vacancies except in Japan and the USA. The Japanese 
figures refer to new vacancies and the US figures to "help wanted" 
advertising. 
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Unemployment or Unemployed? 

What, then, is the extent of unemployment in Australia and how serious 
is it when compared with other countries? 

At the end of June 1977 the number of unemployed registered with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service was 332,793 — 5.4 percent of the 
labour force. The number of job vacancies registered was 19,129. 

According to these figures there is one vacancy for every 17 people 
registered as unemployed. Victoria had 77,613 unemployed chasing 
6,816 jobs. 88 

By country of birth 

Within these broad statistics unemployment falls disproportionately on 
different groups and occupations. Unemployed persons by country of 
birth showed in August 1976 the following unemployment rates - born in 
Australia 4.3 percent, born in Greece 5 percent, born in Italy 3 percent, 
born in Yugoslavia 5.3 percent and born in UK and Ireland 4.7 percent.^ 
There were 68,4 unskilled manual adults chasing each unskilled manual 
90 

vacancy. 

In March 1977, Australia with a 5.2 percent unemployment rate was 
higher than: 

Sweden (1.7 percent) 

Japan (2 percent) 

Germany (3.3 percent) 

Italy (4.1 percent) and 
France (4.9 percent), and 

lower than: 

U.K. (6.8 percent) 

U.S.A. (7.3 percent) and 
Canada (8.1%)^ 

The following table shows how the long-term unemployed have in¬ 
creased as a proportion of the unemployed: 


Australia, Unemployment Duration — Persons^ 


Year 

13 to 26 weeks 

26 weeks and over 

Combined —13 
weeks and over 

1976 

18.1% 

21.6% 

39.7% 

1975 

16.6% 

17.1% 

33.7% 

1974 

12.5% 

12.6% 

25.1% 
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By age and sex 

The unemployed of 1977 are different from the unemployed of 1933. 
What follows is a comparison with the 1933 Census return and the Depart¬ 
ment of Employment and Industrial Relations monthly review for April 
1977: 


Unemployed 

Male 

Female 


30 June 1933 
389,442 
321,090 
68,352 


April 1977 
323,189 
208,791 
114,398 


In 1933, 82.44 percent of the unemployed were male. This had de¬ 
creased to 64.41 percent in 1977. The percentage of women unemployed 
has increased from 17.55 percent in 1933 to 35.39 percent in 1977. 

But the most dramatic increase had been unemployed people under the 
age of 21 — from 5.6 percent to 39.40 percent of the total.93 

These statistics provide an explanation as to the indifference of the 
community to unemployment. Two-thirds of the unemployed are youth 
and women and they are two of the least powerful groups in the com¬ 
munity. 


Political consequences 

But, the price of indifference could be high - the emergence of an alien¬ 
ated generation who do not have secure positions in their societies.94 
In Italy gangs of students, daubed with war paint, have prowled 
through the city streets to protest their unemployment.^ 

European governments are concerned about the political consequences 
of unemployment and inflation. These consequences include the increasing 
strength of the Communist Party in France and Italy, and the political 
malaise affecting Germany and Britain.'96 Frightened by the growth of 
socialism Europe’s rich and not so rich are resorting to legal and illegal 
means to withdraw their funds — primarily to the USA.9 7 A committee of 
scholars has warned that German universities were facing a grave challenge 
from the radical left which was winning converts among students who 
were disillusioned over what they considered the lack of opportunities in 
capitalist societies.^ 

These comments help underline the twofold role of welfare services 
and income support schemes. Firstly, meeting genuine human need by 
establishing minimum levels of support. Secondly, averting social unrest 
and disorder — criminal and/or political. 

In Australia the proportion of unemployed that are aged between 15 
and 25 has been estimated at 55%. This is a higher proportion than all the 
OECD countries with the exception of Italy. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE-GROUP 99 



Reference 

Period 

Age-Group 

Total 

15-24 

25-54 

55+ 

Australia 

1975 Q3 

55 

39 

6 

100 

Canada 

1975 average 

49(a) 

43 

8 

100 

France (f) 

1975 Q4 

46(b) 

49(d) 

5(e) 

100 

Germany 

1974 Q3 

28(b) 

60 

12 

100 

Italy 

1975 average 

64 

34 

2 

100 

Japan 

1975 Q3 

23 

59 

18 

100 

Sweden 

1975 average 

37(c) 

42 

21 

100 

United Kingdom 

1975 Q3 

42(b) 

! 42 

17 

1 

100 

United States 

1975 average 

46(c) 

46 

i_ 

8 

100 


SOURCE: Quarterly supplement to OECD Labour Force Statistics. 

Notes: (a) Age group 14-24. (d) Age group 25-59. 

(b) No lower age limit. (e! Age group 60+. 

(c) Age group 16-24, (f) Data refer to job applicants still 

registered at the end of the month. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY SEX 1 00 

_ _ _ (Percentages) 



Reference 

Quarter 

Male Unemployment 
as Per cent of Male 
Labour Force 

Female Unemployment 
as Per cent of Female 
Labour Force 

Australia 

1975 average 

3.4 

5.7 

Canada 

1975 average 

7.3 

6.4 

Finland 

1975 Q3 

1.9 

2.2 

France 

1974 average 

1.9 

2.9 

Germany 

1974 Q4 

2.4 

3.3 

Italy 

1975 average 

2.8 

4.6 

Japan 

1975 Q3 

1.8 

1.6 

Norway 

1975 average 

1.9 

3.1 

Sweden 

1975 average 

1.3 

2.0 

United Kingdom 

1975 Q2 

(4.4 ) 

( 1.7 ) 

United States 

1975 average 

7.6 

9.3 


SOURCE: OECD Labour Force Statistics, Quarterly Issue. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN NINE COUNTRIES, ADJUSTED TO US 
CONCEPTS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 1970-6 1 01 



u.s. 

Canada 

Japan 

France 

[ 

Germany 

Italy 

Sweden 

U.K. 

*Aust. 

1970 

4.9 

5.7 

1.2 

2.8 

0.8 

3.5 

1.5 

3.1 

1.4 

1971 

5.9 

6.2 

1.3 

3.0 

0.8 

3.5 

2.6 

3.9 

1.6 

1972 

5.6 

6.2 

1.4 

3.0 

0.8 

4.0 

2.7 

4.2 

2.2 

1973 

4.9 

5 6 

1.3 

2.9 

0.8 

3.8 

2.5 

3.2 

1.9 

1974 

5.6 

5.4 

1.4 

3.1 

1.7 

3.2 

2.0 

3.2 

2.3 

1975 

8.5 

6.9 

1.9 

4.3 

3.8 

3.7 

1.6 

4.7 

4.6 

1975 1st Vi 

8.1 

6.7 

1.7 

3.9 

3.0 

3.2 

1.6 

3.7 

4.0 

1975 2nd ’/« 

8.7 

7.0 

1.8 

4.3 

3.8 

3.9 

1.7 

4.3 

4.5 

1975 3rd % 

8.6 

7.1 

2.0 

4.5 

4.2 

3.7 

1.6 

5.1 

5.1 

1975 4th Vi 

8.5 

7.1 

2.2 

4.7 

4.0 

3.9 

1.7 

5.7 

4.7 

1976 1st Vi 

7.6 

6.9 

2.0 

4.8 

3.8 

3.6 

1.6 

6- 1 

4.1 

1976 2nd % 

7.4 

7.2 

2.1 

4.9 

3.7 

4.1 

1.6 

6.5 

4.4 

1976 3rd '/. 

7.8 

7.2 

- 

4.8 

3.7 

4.3 

1.6 

6.7 

4.8 

1976 July 

7.8 

7.3 

2.1 

4.8 

3.7 

4.3 

1.6 

7.0 

- 

1976 Aug. 

7.9 

7.2 

- 

4.9 

3.7 

- 

1.5 

6.5 

- 

1976 Sept. 

7.8 

7.3 

- 

4.8 

3.7 

— 

1.6 

6.6 

— 


* SOURCE: Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


SOURCE: Bureau of Labour Statistics US Dept, of Labour, November 1976. 
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Jobs Without Workers 


This book has attempted to raise some critical issues concerning jobs with¬ 
out workers. 

Much public discussion on this issue is ill-informed and based on 
emotional rather than rational factors. 

There is a crucial absence of relevant information which could be the 
basis of informed policy. At present, the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
conducts a quarterly labour force survey. Because it is quarterly and 
because of the time-lag in its publication its usefulness for the short-term 
policy formulation is limited. A monthly labour force survey would pro¬ 
vide the most useful and comprehensive source of data on the underlying 
changes in the labour market as well as being a more reliable indicator of 
the level of unemployment. 

The hard-to-fill vacancy 

The hard-to-fill vacancy is in fact very rare and in most cases is for pro¬ 
fessional and skilled workers. Most employers who complain about their 
hard-to-fill vacancies are really complaining about their hard-to-retain 
employees (labour turnover) which compells them constantly to seek 
workers to fill vacancies. When pressed employers will admit to these 
circumstances. 

The job Centre’s experience of interviewing a small sample of em¬ 
ployers is that while lamenting their situation, the employers recognise 
that the unemployed have reasons for being selective - it is the work 
rather than the worker. 

The manager of a large electrical firm sees "that employers are mostly 
to blame for these problems as they are not good managers". The per¬ 
sonnel manager of a heating and air conditioning firm believes that "young 
people expect more satisfaction from a job and so are more selective than 
previously. This he felt was reasonable.” The manager of light agriculture 
equipment believes "that employers need to make an effort to improve 
conditions”. The personnel officer of a large retail store recognises the 
“unpleasantness of some jobs, e.g. dish washing”. A manager of a manu¬ 
facturing firm of office equipment "gave an example of the clerical staff 
where turnover is high because the work is boring”. 

On 21 March 1977 the National Times took a sample of 27 companies 
in Sydney and Melbourne which had advertised for junior and senior 
unskilled male workers. The survey concluded: 

Yet any firm conclusions about why some of the companies sur¬ 
veyed had employment difficulties would require more detailed 
knowledge of the job, employers and employees concerned. While an 
attempt was made to select advertisements which were for similar 
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jobs, the exact nature of the work and of the employer are vital 

factors in deciding whether workers will remain with a companyJ 03 

Both the Job Centre and the National Times have found that many 
employers understand their inability to fill job vacancies and they do not 
simply blame the unemployed for this, but understand that workers have 
reasons for leaving and refusing jobs. 

The truth is that employers are caught in half-truths. There are unfilled 
vacancies and there is a labour turnover problem. But, it is too simplistic 
to conclude that workers are workshy and unstable. From this, what can 
be said is as follows: 

(1) While the question of particular unfilled vacancies is still an 
issue, the overall shortage of jobs is the primary issue. There 
are no jobs for a majority of the unemployed. 

(2) In most cases those few jobs that do exist are restricted to the 
qualified, the experienced and skilled whereas the majority of 
the unemployed are unqualified, inexperienced and unskilled. 

(3) There are some jobs which the unemployed could accept but 
which they refuse because they expect and have been condit¬ 
ioned to expect better salaries, conditions and status. This is a 
minority of jobs. 

(4) Attacking the unemployed as ‘'bludgers” when unemployment 
is high could only be seen as an attempt to scapegoat the 
unemployed and divert attention from unemployment to the 
unemployed. 

What can and should be done then ? 

The first thing is to focus on the work rather than the worker. The right 
answers require the right questions. 

Debates about causes of unemployment confuse primary and secondary 
causes. Thus while the lack of basic skills of too many school leavers 
dissuades employers from employing them, there is a shortage of jobs. The 
lack of basic skills is a secondary cause. The shortage of jobs is a primary 
cause. 

The CYSS and the SYETP 

Admittedly, however, the difference between primary and secondary is 
confusing. Thus the Community Youth Support Scheme and the Special 
Youth Employment Training Program, have provided jobs for unemployed 
youth by persuasion and bribery of employers. If CYSS programs had not 
existed then neither would those jobs have and the unemployed people 
might still be looking for jobs. The CYSS's major achievements are to 
provide jobs for project officers, convince the community that youth 
unemployment is being faced and by placing a few unemployed in jobs, 
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prove that the cause of unemployment lies in the employability of the 
unemployed. 

A Department of Employment and Industrial Relations sample survey 
of 146 trainees who had entered the Special Youth Employment Training 
Program in October 1976 concluded: 

Most of the vacancies arose due mainly to staff turnover and busi¬ 
ness expansion and the majority of employers responded to the 
program as a result of newspaper advertisements^^ 

Employers are being subsidised to fill vacancies that would have to be 
filled anyway and jobs are not being created. 

To change the work or the worker 

In recent years students, teachers and schools have explicitly or implicitly, 
wholly or partly, been blamed for unemployment. But, then, is it true that 
school leavers are not sufficiently oriented to the needs of the labour 
market? In part, the argument is this: There are jobs which school leavers 
could accept but are unwilling to' do so. 

Of this, the OECD has said: 

We would also like to record our general view that orientation of 
school leavers to the needs of the labour market is not the only 
adaptation that is possible or desirable. Employers should be willing 
to examine their career structures in the light of changing educat¬ 
ional patterns. For example, a hierarchical, managerial pattern that is 
appropriate where only a few per cent of the population have higher 
education may be less effective when the figure rises to 20 per cent 

or more. ^ 

While a somewhat modest and limited statement, it does pose the alter¬ 
native possibility that it is the work rather than the worker. 

Industrial jobs must be made more attractive because that is clearly 
what many workers want . 1 uo 

This is not the view of a pious reformer or a platitudinous politician, 
but an employer organisation: the Swedish Employer's Confederation. 

There are many reasons for the view and they apply to Australia and 
to the inability of some employers to fill some jobs and the failure of the 
CES and the Job Centre to fill these jobs. 

Why arc Swedish employers committed to increasing job satisfaction 
and worker participation? 

A major reason is difficulties of recruiting new employees in manufac¬ 
turing and for many companies this has been the vital consideration in 
designing more attractive jobsJ*^ 
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Manufacturing industry in Australia has always had difficulties in 
recruiting employees. With the immigration program, however, these 
difficulties were eased by the willingness of migrants to accept the dirtiest, 
hardest and lowest-paying jobs. 

In Europe, too, the dirtiest, hardest and lowest-paying jobs are filled by 
migrant labour who are called guest workers, and become unwelcome 
guests when there is increasing unemployment and are, therefore, expelled 
from the guest country. 

In Australia, with a cut back in the immigration program, and despite 
high unemployment, some jobs in manufacturing remain vacant or suffer 
from a high labour turnover. Economic recovery could exacerbate this 
difficulty. 

Despite the work test, workers are not so willing to be forced into 
accepting any jobs. The cumulative impact of progressive education, 
parental aspirations and the middle-class culture of television, radio and 
newspapers has degraded and downgraded manual work. 

There is more acceptance of this among employers and the public in 
Sweden than in Australia. 

Should dirty work be shared/compensated? 

In Australia, the normal reaction to unemployed individuals and unfilled 
vacancies is to seek measures and penalties to persuade the worker to 
accept work. The Swedish are somewhat more sophisticated, are willing to 
change the work as well as the worker, and have developed an extensive 
and intensive range of programs for the unemployed. 

It may, of course, be accepted that the cause lies in the work rather 
than the worker and yet argued that this is a conditional situation and, 
when there is a shortage of jobs, the unemployed should not be so selec¬ 
tive. After all, selectivity is relative. The crunch issue is not so much being 
unemployed as receiving unemployment benefit and being selective. It 
must be admitted that many unemployed people are selective about jobs. 

At the same time, however, if there is work that is unacceptable and 
cannot be carried out by mechanical means or cannot be changed into 
pleasant work, there is an obligation on all to share this work. 

Instead of some people doing the dirty work all of the time, all people 
could do the dirty work some of the time. 1 ^ 

In the meantime, why shouldn’t the unemployed be selective? 

Today many of those who do such work feel the contempt that others 
have for such work. The worst jobs are the worst paid. 

The quality of work expectations has changed and less and less people 
are willing to accept the dirty work. Either the dirty work has to be 
eliminated, reorganised, or workers will have to be financially compen¬ 
sated for doing it. 
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The right to pleasant work in congenial surroundings 

On this, the Jackson report recommends: 

(1) Everyone who wishes to work should have the opportunity to 
do so, and in a job which, reasonably matches his or her 
capabilities and talents. 

(2) Formal and informal education and training systems should be 
developed for employees, union officials and managers at all 
levels, so that capabilities will be pitched to real needs, and 
will be appropriate to Australian values and goals. Managers 
and union officials need particular help in managing change 
and adapting organisations. 

(3) Employees should have the opportunity of being genuinely 
involved in the processes of reaching decisions that affect them. 
Policy should encourage improvement in the satisfaction and 
dignity of work, to suit the reasonable and changing expecta¬ 
tions of a more educated workforce. 

(4) The physical work environment in factories should be consis¬ 
tent with the Australian standard of living. People who will 
work in them should be involved in the planning of new 
factories and extensions of old ones. The workforce in each 
factory should be involved in deciding measures to improve 
safety and occupational health. 

(5) Work is not performed in isolation from other facets of a 
person’s life. These other facets will affect performances in the 
work environment. Policy initiatives should aim to improve 
those factors outside the work-place which impinge on the 
effectiveness and quality of worklife.'^ 

There are three key concepts in these recommendations. Firstly, there 
is an implicit recommendation of the right to work. Secondly, there is an 
implied recommendation of the right to congenial work. Finally, there is 
an explicit recommendation of the need to humanise the quality of work 
life. 

Avoiding the ‘employment’ gap 

There is a shrinkage in the total number of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs 
and there is a very real danger of virtually creating a new generation of 
“unemployables” who do not have the necessary skills and qualifications 
to make them employable.' 

Gennrich has argued that the unemployment of young people entails 
social problems of a very specific kind and that “the first apparently temp¬ 
orary period of unemployment can influence one's entire future, warping 
the mind of a young person and his attitude towards society”. While this is 
a victim-blaming perception, the first period of unemployment could 
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indeed affect one’s future and attitudes. But, then, a "warped” mind is a 
logical coping response to a system that rejects and condemns the un¬ 
skilled and semi-skilled.I' 1 

What is needed, then, is “to develop practical training schemes of a 
broadly based and multi-skilled nature’fH^ For the unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled unemployed to become employed and employable they need train¬ 
ing for skilled jobs. 

A group of European economists have criticised Government responses 
to unemployment and the unemployed: 

The group therefore calls for reflection and analysis — especially at 
community level — on the following theme: Governments are will¬ 
ing to intervene as a last resort to maintain the income of persons 
without employment. They seem to show much less willingness to 
use these same sums to allow the same persons to have a job, or 
another useful activity, for example in education or training. A 
fairly low-cost effort would in fact be enough to change the char¬ 
acter of the present essentially passive range of measures into mea¬ 
sures of an active employment policy.113 

They argue that persons deprived of employment should be offered a 
set of options: 

* A new job, similar to the former. 

* * A new job acquired after a period of retraining. 

* Work in one of a range of public programs (including self-manag¬ 
ing projects such as for example the Local Initiatives Programme 
in Canada). 

* Forms of training or education aimed at developing versatility 
and at raising personal capacities rather than acquiring a partic¬ 
ular technique. 

* The traditional unemployment benefit.11 ^ 

The affluent society has created affluent expectations. The promise of 
education has been a promise for better jobs. Rising expectations of the 
educated elite have permeated the community, and most people have 
come to expect good, well-paid, satisfying jobs. It is ironic when those 
who are in good, well-paid, and satisfying jobs expect others to be content 
with poor, low paid, unsatisfying jobs. 

Growth, employment and working conditions need to “find ways to 
adapt” to “the characteristics of the work force”.11^ 

Some new options 

One of the developing characteristics of the work force is disenchantment 
with existing work opportunities through either the public service or pri- 
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vate enterprise. An increasing minority of the unemployed and employed 
are searching for a third employment option: employment through com¬ 
munity service. It has been proposed, for example, that funds could be 
provided by government or private voluntary agencies to enable co¬ 
operatives to provide particular types of service J An Australian Volun¬ 
tary Service is being promoted as “a scheme wherein people of any age 
may spend a period of between six months and two years in undertaking 
work which they perceive as being of real value to themselves and to the 
Australian community”.^ Under the scheme the work undertaken 
would range from conservation and park development work, community 
development, restoration of historic buildings, community education, fish 
farming, recreation and welfare programs, health (hospital) programs and 
small capital worksJ ^ 

A Youth Alternative Employment Scheme has been advocated as pro¬ 
viding a service to the community, helping the personal development of 
young people and providing satisfactory and adequately paid work J ^ 

The British Youth Council has suggested that in the next five years 
manufacturing should be the major source of jobs for the unemployed 
because the growth possibilities in the services are quite limited. As it will 
be economically undesirable for the public service to expand at a fast 
enough rate to absorb the unemployed, the Council recommends the 
development of small, craft-based manufacturing enterprises and that 
public and private organisations should be encouraged to undertake 
labour intensive investment.^® 

The Municipal Association of Victoria has suggested that municipal¬ 
ities in Victoria could provide jobs for 3,000 to 4,000 of the unemployed 
if a $2 for $1 subsidy was provided. The Association has also called for 
expansion of the Special Youth Employment Training program to include 
all age groups and the removal of qualifying periods of unemployment. 
The Association has also suggested the establishment of employment 
promotion committees on a local government area basis aimed at providing 
a local resource base for the Commonwealth Employment Service.^ 1 

In Victoria, a State Government Standing Committee on Youth Unem¬ 
ployment has prepared proposals that are specifically geared to poorly 
credential led, poorly skilled workers who have failed to make an adequate 
school-work transition, the retrenched and redundantJ22 

These job creation proposals need to be developed, but for what they 
are and not what they could be. They would help some of the unemployed 
rather than solve unemployment. But, this short-term achievement could 
have long-term consequences in helping the community to reappraise and 
redefine its assumptions about the meaning and significance of work. 

The choice between people and work 

Ultimately, however, there is a need to decide whether or not to focus on 
the unemployed or unemployment. While Australia suffers by comparison 
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with many Western nations in its labourpower policies, simply multiplying 
programs does not eliminate unemployment. The many schemes in the UK 
Incentive Training Grants, Direct Training/Rehabilitation, Work Exper¬ 
ience, Job Creation, Job Release, Recruitment Subsidy for school leavers, 
Community Industry and Temporary Employment Subsidy 1 - ^ help a few 
of the unemployed. There is this comment by a Working Party appointed 
by the UK Manpower Services Commission: 

Very many young people have been given opportunities they would 
never otherwise have had. These opportunities have been of a kind 
which have attracted and engaged young people and shown that they 
can help in a practical way those who have achieved little or nothing 
at school or in more traditional forms of provision. There can be 
little doubt that the schemes mounted so far have added signifi¬ 
cantly to the general stock of skills in the country. In the process, 
many reasons have been learned, so that the country as a whole is 
now altogether better placed than it was two years ago to know 
what can and cannot be achieved and how. Finally, programmes to 
date demonstrate clearly that there is plenty of scope for young 
people to do things of value to the community. For all these achieve¬ 
ments, however there are limitations. Large though the numbers of 
opportunities may be, many young people who experienced one or 
more spells of unemployment in 1976 and who could have bene¬ 
fited from one of these schemes had no opportunity available to 
them. ^4 


In discussing the response of the industrialised market economy coun¬ 
tries to youth unemployment, Melvyn argues: 


Most of the measures taken so far have been of a short-term nature 
and their effectiveness has yet to be tested. The problem, however, 
is a long-term one and calls for new and imaginative approaches 
affecting the educational and training establishment as well as the 
labour market. This will require a determined joint effort on the part 
of governments, educational and employment authorities, employers, 


trade unions, voluntary bodies and the public at large. 
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This is a modest statement because it underestimates the political and 
economic conditions that predetermine education, training and labour 
market possibilities. Nonetheless, it is a minimum statement with which it 
should be possible to agree as a minimum. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

In summary, then, this book argues that: 

* There is a paradox of some unfilled vacancies and unemployed 
individuals. 

* Jobs and individuals constantly change irrespective of the level of 
unemployment. 

* Employer selectivity is a factor in preventing some of the unem¬ 
ployed from obtaining jobs. 

* There are unemployed people who choose to look for a particular 
job rather than any job. 

* Unemployment benefit does discourage some unemployed people 
from seeking unsatisfactory work. 

* Another factor to be considered in discouraging people from 
wanting to work is the general questioning of our political, 
economic and cultural system and the specific questioning of 
what have been called poor jobs does discourage people from 
wanting to work. 

* Given economic security and social support workers will reject 
unsatisfying jobs for more satisfying jobs. 

* There are individuals in the community whose frequency and 
duration of unemployment indicates an unstable work record. 

* Labour turnover is inevitable and desirable, however, for it 
enables the economy and society to adjust to structural change. 

* Discussions about the unemployed are in the end mischievous 
unless it is accepted that there is a shortage of jobs that there 
are not enough jobs for a majority of the unemployed. 

* Much public discussion on unemployment and the unemployed 
is ill-informed and based on emotional rather than rational factors. 

* There is a focus on the work rather than the worker - the short¬ 
age of jobs, the mismatching of work and workers and the pro¬ 
blem of poor jobs. 

A comprehensive labourpower policy could be a deception if all it does 
is to help a few of the unemployed, if it accepts the inevitability of high 
unemployment and if it merely allocates and reallocates the burden of 
unemployment by, for example, inducing employers to take on those 
unemployed who are subsidised under schemes such as the Special Youth 
Employment Training program. Helping some of the unemployed does not 
help all of the unemployed. Furthermore, if the objective of full employ¬ 
ment is defined as placing people in any job, then, this is also a failure for 
it ignores the need for job satisfaction. 

It should be possible to “simultaneously create jobs, conserve energy 
and natural resources, and protect the environment’^ " To do so the 
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“economy must shift its emphasis from undifferentiated industrial growth 
and technological development toward more useful employment and 
labour intensive methods of production”.^ Cans argues that unemploy¬ 
ment is a "permanent problem that will not go away, at least not until the 
economy is moved in a labour-intensive direction”. 

Instead of bemoaning that there are jobs without workers, the challenge 
should be to improve jobs. Government subsidy should be available where 
necessary to assist employers to improve working conditions in difficult, 
dirty, monotonous occupations as part of a program of job improvement. 
If jobs cannot be improved so that they are creative and meaningful for 
individual workers then they should be automated or abolished. But, 
automation should not be at the cost of satisfying jobs. Provided the 
products are really necessary and socially useful automation should be 
applied selectively to unattractive jobs and industries. While government 
subsidies to encourage investment should still be available, priority should 
be given to labour-intensive investment rather than capital-intensive 
investment, unless it is demonstrable that the jobs available are unattrac¬ 
tive and hard-to-fill. 
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)OBS WITHOUT WORKERS — and unemployment grows worse monthly! 
|OBS WITHOUT WORKERS - are we really a nation of dole bludgers? 
JOBS WITHOUT WORKERS — have the long-term unemployed become 

unemployable? 


We read or look or listen to the employer’s case, the trade union case, the 
Government case and sometimes even the man-in-the-street’s case. So 
many different viewpoints each influenced by the individual’s circum¬ 
stances. In despair we often return to our own entrenched opinions influ¬ 
enced by our own position in society. And yet all Australians are agreed 
that we must unite to find a solution, that involuntary' unemployment and, 
poverty are the worst ills of our society. 

This book examines the facts, faces rather than avoids issues, admits and 
discusses the paradox of unfilled vacancies and unemployed individuals. 
The statistics are well-known but the evidence is thought provoking. How 
many of us have even thought about the influence of the taken-for-granted 
affluent society, the comfortable homes and sufficient food, on the atti¬ 
tudes of school leavers or the post-war spell of regular secure work on the 
attitudes of blue collar workers. A person of the 70’s does not become a 
person of the 30’s just through unemployment. Solutions of the 30’s will 
not solve the problems of the 70’s. 

To find our solutions wc must understand our problems. Jobs Without 
Workers will help in (his first step towards finding new ways of helping 
the unemployed. 



